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JFK LIBRARY 
DOCUMENTS DESCRIBE 
POLICY PLANNING 
DURING AND AFTER 
CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 

A large group of papers declassified at 
the Kennedy Library detailed the policy 
planning behind the U.S. role in the 
Cuban missile crisis and offered some 
guarded optimism about the crisis’ after- 
math. 

One document in particular, an 
October 25, 1962 memo from Walt W. 
Rostow, Counselor and Chairman, State 
Dept. Policy Planning Council, to 
McGcorgc Bundy, Spec. Asst, to the 
President for National Security Affairs, 
dealt with the world public relations 
aspects of the crisis and suggested a wide 
range of justifications to be used for 
defending U.S. actions in the face of 
criticism sure to be raised by an un- 
sympathetic press. The justifications 
were prepared for use by U.S. officials at 
home and abroad in their public and 
private discussions of the crisis. 

Rostow cited many historical prece- 
dents available to justify the U.S. action, 
from the Monroe Doctrine to the Organi- 
zation of American States. He argued 
that stopping neutral ships in open 
waters was consistent with the Rio 
Treaty and the UN Charter. And he 
emphasized what the U.S. action was 
not: an attempt to impose a new govern- 
ment on the Cuban people. 

Also, the State Department asked the 
U.S. Ambassador to Brazil to have the 
Brazilian Ambassador to Cuba transmit a 
message to Castro. 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
kept up the pressure on the Soviets. 
Photo reconnaissance brought back pic- 
tures of missile sites. With the USSR 
guaranteeing to remove weapons from 
Cuba under UN supervision, the U.S. 
agreed to drop the naval quarantine and 
pledged not to invade Cuba. 

Although the U.S. had pledged non- 
interference in Cuban domestic affairs, 
nevertheless in the spring of 1963, the 
U.S. Information Agency was con- 
sidering propaganda statements to be 
used for the Cuban people when they 
overthrew the Castro regime. This, of 
course, proved to be a case of unjustified 
optimism. 
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More Documents Shed Light On Stormy 
U.S.-Indonesian Delations during 1963-1965. 
Unrest precluded planned trips by JFK and Sukarno 


A State Department message to the 
U.S. Embassy in Djakarta, describing 
President Achmcd Sukarno as ill, “his 
megalomania and need for grossest 
flattery growing,” asked for an assess- 
ment of the threat to U.S. personnel and 
property in the mounting revolutionary 
mood in Indonesia. The telegram, sent 
on May 27, 1963, is one of a group of 
Indonesia-related documents recently de- 
classified at the Kennedy and Johnson 
libraries and now in the DDRS collec- 
tion. 

Massive anti-Chinese riots, later ex- 
panded to include other groups and 
government buildings as targets, were 
among the more tangible revolutionary 
symptoms of the period in Indonesia. 

In foreign affairs, Sukarno raged at 
the way in which Malaysia had been 
created and at the growing U.S. presence 
in Vietnam. (He thought that Vietnam 
would evolve into a socialist buffer state, 
like Yugoslavia in Europe.) Domesti- 
cally, he feared that the CIA was engi- 
neering an attempt to assassinate him. 
His controlled press maintained a con- 
sistent anti-U.S. slant. 

In November, 1963, according to one 
of the earliest of these declassified docu- 


ments, the U.S. Ambassador, Howard 
Jones, stated that because of the anti- 
U.S. atmosphere, a state visit by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to Indonesia was out of 
the question. USIS libraries in Indonesia 
were ordered closed by the Indonesian 
government. A boycott of Pan American 
air flights was organized. Peace Corps 
activities were discontinued. Private U.S. 
property was seized. 

In March, 1965, Ambassador Jones 
met with Sambertus Palar, the new 
Indonesian Ambassador to the U.S., who 
was about to leave for Washington. 
Apparently, neither ambassador was 
optimistic about relations between the 
two countries, to judge from a cable 
Jones sent about the meeting. Palar said 
that current U.S. policy in Vietnam was 
almost certain to increase Communist 
activity in Indonesia. 

The index of the deterioration of 
relations between the two countries, in 
the Indonesian Ambassador’s opinion, 
was Indonesia’s cancellation of its par- 
ticipation in the World’s Fair in New 
York. Sukarno had participated person- 
ally in the designing of Indonesia’s 
pavilion and had looked forward to 
attending the fair himself. 


Growth of U.S. Disenchantment with UN. 
"Peacekeeping" Activities During 1961 Congo Crisis 


In the conflict between the Dem. Rep. 
of the Congo and secessionist Katanga, 
the U.S. at first supported the United 
Nations’ role as peacekeeper; but later, 
under pressure from a number of 
sources, sought a more independent posi- 
tion. This shifting, in a search for an 
appropriate role, is revealed in a large 
number of White House and State De- 
partment papers now declassified at the 
Kennedy Library and indexed in DDRS. 

Initially, the U.S. supported the UN 
resolution calling for reunification of the 
Congo because the U.S. felt that an 
independent Katanga would be an invita- 
tion to Communist participation in the 
area. Later, a growing sense of disen- 
chantment with the UN’s effort seeped 
into the documents indexed. 

Moishe Tshombc, the Katanga leader, 
consid-rcd the UN declaration on the 
Congo to be a declaration of war against 
Katanga. After a fact-finding mission to 
Katanga and the Congo, Senator Thomas 
Dodd warned President Kennedy that a 
clash between UN and Katanga forces 
could be very bloody. 

President Kennedy received additional 
personal evaluations from, among others, 
U Thant, acting UN Secretary General, 
Adlai Stevenson, US Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Ralph Bunche, Special 
UN Representative to the Congo, and G. 
Mennen Williams of State Dept.’s Bureau 
of African Affairs. In general, they, too, 
expressed hope for a meeting between 
Tshombe and Cyrille Adoula, the Con- 
golese Prime Minister, but were con- 
cerned that the UN troop presence might 
trigger violence. 

In December 1961, fighting did break 
out between Katangan and UN forces. 
Katangan troops attacked first, causing 
UN commanders to favor a military 
mop-up with “no holds barred". Heavy 
civilian casualties occurred. 


From London, U.S. Ambassador 
David Bruce reported unofficial British 
criticism of the U.S. for supporting the 
UN in attacking Tshombe and not 
working for reconciliation. In a letter to 
the President, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk recommended that the U.S. bring 
pressure on the UN to keep its troops 
superior in numbers and equipment to 
Tshombc’s and, at the same time, pro- 
mote reconciliation. The President’s 
office advised the U.S. Mission to the 
UN that African nations were vocally 
opposed to the UN troop presence as a 
war effort against Katanga. 

Adoula insisted that any reconcilia- 
tion meeting take place in Leopoldville. 
Tshombe resisted, because he had been 
arrested there once. On December 2, 
1961, the U.S. Consul in Luanda advised 
that Tshombe would meet Adoula any- 
where except Leopoldville - anywhere 
in Africa, or in New York under UN 
auspices or on a neutral ship at the 
mouth of the Congo River. 

In the meantime, the Adoula govern- 
ment faced growing political difficulties 
if it could not solve the problem of 
Katanga secession. The UN and the 
Katanga armies were both strengthening 
their fighting capacities. The UN resolu- 
tion was under continuing attack. U.S. 
State Department personnel in Elisabcth- 
ville were increasingly scornful of the 
UN’s military operations there. 

At the White House, Sam Belk sent 
Walt W. Rostow a summary of Lynn 
Bollinger’s analysis of the Congo situa- 
tion. Bollinger believed that the UN, by 
attacking the rightist Katangan regime, 
was playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists, who naturally favored the 
elimination of their strongest adversaries. 
It was Bollinger’s belief that Tshombe 
represented the best hope that the U.S. 
had in the chaotic Congo situation. 


1969 REPORTS CONCLUDE 
BIAFRA SURVIVAL KEYED 
TO FLOW OF FRENCH AID 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
one time considered the possibility th 
Biafra, under the leadership of Genei 
Ojukwu, might win its 1967-69 war 
secession against Nigeria, according 
documents now declassified or sanitizi 
and included in the DDRS index. The 
documents considered questions of ec 
nomic and mineral resources available 
Biafra, as weighed against the cost 
Biafra of continuing the war and t 
consequent lack of funds for reconstrt 
tion and redevelopment. By contrast, t 
CIA found Nigeria, Biafra’s opponent 
the war. to be relatively sound fina 
cially. 

A CIA report of May 29, 196 
reviewing the first two years of t 
secession war, concluded that the lb 
could continue fighting even if Genei 
Ojukwu were no longer on the seer 
that it was French assistance that c 
abled Ojukwu to continue fighting t 
war, and that the Biafrans’ technic 
ingenuity helped them to continue t 
war despite Biafra’s faltering econom 

Efforts to mediate and bring aboul 
truce between Nigeria and Biafra, t 
CIA review states, faltered when t 
Biafrans balked at negotiating on t 
basis of “one Nigeria.* Instead, Bial 
continued the war with the aid 
military supplies airlifted in from Eui 
pcan and South African sources. Ho 
ever, French sources, the CIA prcdicte 
might become unreliable following 1 
Gaulle’s resignation. If French aid 
Biafra was terminated, the CIA co 
eluded, Nigeria would win a conve 
tional war against the secessions 
within three months. If aid to Bial 
remained at then current levels, t 
prospects were that Nigeria would slow 
chip away at Biafra in a war of attritic 

LODGE ORDERED TO PRO 
DIEM TO OUST NHU AFTE 
1963 MARTIAL LAW 
EXCESSES 

If refused. Ambassador was 
examine “possible alternatives 
Diem.” 

Among the many recently declassifi 
documents on Vietnam is a telegr: 
from the State Department to Amb 
sador Lodge marked TOP SECRE 
EYES ONLY. This document describ 
the situation in South Vietnam shori 
after the declaration of martial law 
August, 1963. Martial law had be 
declared on the pretext of forcstallinj 
Buddhist coup and resulted in beatir 
and mass arrests of Buddhists and t 
destruction of pagodas by combat poli 
loyal to Ngo Dinh Nhu, the brother a 
political adviser to President Ngo Di 
Diem. 

Lodge was told “immediate acti 
must be taken to prevent Nhu fre 
consolidating his power.” It continu 
that the U.S. would no longer suppe 
the Government of Vietnam unless ste 
were taken to remove Nhu from t 
scene. The Ambassador was also urged 
examine possible alternatives to Die 
should Diem refuse to replace Nhu. 



CIA Study Traces Development of Red 
China's Political Security Apparatus 

ANALYZES CHANGING FORTUNES OF TOP LEADERS 


,S. BACKING FOR 1964 
MZILIAN MILITARY 
)UP SHOWN IN 
IINT CHIEFS' ORDERS 

Carrier Task Force Off Santos 

An undertone of self-congratulation 
iracterized a group of Central Intelli- 
tce Agency documents, now in the 
)RS index, relating to the bloodless 
olution in Brazil in 1964, when Presi- 
nt Joao Goulart, was deposed as presi- 
nt and Castello Branco was elected his 
;cessor. 

While this transition was accomplished 
:h little street warfare, the documents 
tgested that both “sides” were ready 
’ battle: the Brazilian Communist 
rty had an attack plan; the Brazilian 
my was prepared to neutralize pro- 
ulart elements within the Army; and 
: U.S. Navy, according to a joint 
iefs of Staff telegram now declassified 
the Johnson Library, sent a carrier 
k force to a point off the coast near 
itos, Brazil. 

Other formerly TOP SECRET docu- 
ints released by the Joint Chiefs of 
aff include orders to U.S. Army, Air 
d Naval units regarding their role in 
reration “Brother Sam , under which 
ilitary supplies were already enroute to 
e Brazilian military leaders during the 
st day of their successful coup, 
cause of the ease with which the coup 
is carried out, these supplies were 
lted and the carrier task force off 
ntos was reordered to carry out its 
ver Operation “Quick Kick”. [These 
5 “Brother Sam” documents were not 
reived in time for inclusion in the 
•urth Quarterly Catalog, but will be 
duded in the next issue.] 

A CIA memo of April 3, 1964, also 
classified at the Johnson Library, 
ered the thesis that while deposing 
•ulart “probably spared Brazil from 
ling under the control of the extreme 

t, the political situation will remain 
id for some time as the victors vie for 
litical advantage.” The CIA stopped 
rrt of predicting that the new regime 
•uld cancel Brazil’s recognition of 

ba. 

An interim government followed 
>ulart’s overthrow and preceded 
inco’s election. The CIA found satis- 
dion in the composition of this in- 
im government, which the CIA re- 
ded as favorable to business and 
lustrial interests, and in the fact that 
: Communist Party was in disarray and 
tually driven underground. 

The memo took note of Brazil’s pre- 
ious economic situation, compounded 
inflation and defaults on payments to 
reign creditors. Newspaper reaction to 
: coup was about what CIA had 
pected: favorable in much of Latin 
terica, hostile in the leftist press in 
tin America and Europe. 



Teng Hsiao-p’ing, First Deputy 
Premier of the People’s Republic of 
China and Chief of Staff of the People’s 
Liberation Army. Today he is considered 
as the successor to Chou En-laL Tent’s 
earlier rise and fall in China’s political 
security apparatus is described in two 
1969 ClA studies included in the Fourth 
Quarterly Collection of the DDRS. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL PLANNED FOR 
POSSIBLE USSR ENTRY 
INTO KOREAN WAR 

In 1950, the National Security Coun- 
cil was making plans for the possibility 
that USSR troops might enter the 
Korean War. Soviet entry could lead 
quickly to global war and an end to the 
Administration’s “limited war” concept 
for Korea, according to NSC documents 
now declassified and included in the 
DDRS index. 

An early NSC reaction, should the 
Soviets enter the Korean fighting, was to 
minimize the U.S. commitment m Korea 
and prepare for world war. The deter- 
mination of whether Soviet troops had 
actually entered the war or actually 
intended to enter it. was to be left to the 
President. 

Any retaliation by the U.S. would be 
undertaken in concert with the UN if 
possible and with reference to U.S. 
adherence to existing bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties (none of which covered 
Korea). 

The possibility of the entrance of 
Chinese Communist troops into the 
Korean War was also considered, 
although it was regarded as a less serious 
danger than the Soviets’ possible war 
intentions, according to this group of 
declassified papers. But a later group of 
papers, prepared for the NSC in 1953, 
indicates that debate continued over the 
wisdom of the U.S. maintaining a 
“hands-off” posture regarding Mainland 
China and Manchuria. 


In 1969, the Central Intelligence 
Agency prepared a restrained, almost 
scholarly analysis of the political 
security apparatus in Communist China. 
The study was issued in two parts, 
designated as POLO XXXV and POLO 
XXXVII. Both have now been released 
in sanitized form and are in the DDRS 
index. 

POLO XXXV traced the security 
apparatus from its primitive beginnings 
in the 1920s, through its development in 
the 1950s when the Communists came 
to power to China, to the in-fighting that 
took place in the early 1960s. POLO 
XXXVII dealt with the purges that 
occurred in the apparatus during the 
Cultural Revolution, the subsequent de- 
cline of the Red Guards and their return 
to prominence in 1969. 

Mao Tse-tung is, of course, the promi- 
nent figure in this detailed chronology; 
even when he is off stage, he is never far 
removed. 

The security apparatus may be de- 
fined in one sense as the entire party- 
government-military structure. But var- 
ious agencies were employed at different 
times to assure continued loyalty to Mao 
through an appropriately responsive 
party organization. 

Mao established his domination of the 
party during the Long March in 1935. As 


early as 1937, he sought to affirm his 
control by creating the post of chief of 
the security apparatus and appointed 
Kang Sheng, just returned from Moscow, 
to the job. The apparatus surfaced in 
1945 and was restructured several times 
in the years immediately following. 

Purges of “counter-revolutionaries” 
followed in 1950-52. The political 
security apparatus rose and fell in in- 
fluence in the 1950s. In 1956, Mao 
himself appeared to take a “second-line" 
position in the party’s work - second to 
the political security branch. Appointees 
were shuffled and reshuffled. 

By 1962, Mao moved to regain the 
power he apparently had delegated. 
More purges followed, forecasting by 
several years the turmoil of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

The career of Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the 
First Deputy Premier of the People’s 
Republic of China and Chief of Staff of 
the People’s Liberation Army, who 
Sinologists feel is the successor to Chou 
En-lai, is also traced in these POLO 
reports: his emergence in the security 
apparatus in 1952, his rise to power as 
secretary general of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in 1954, and his sub- 
sequent downfall during the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Intelligence Failures in Viet Nam: 

The Documents Behind Sam Adams' Testimony 


In 1969, Adams wrote a 35-page 
report, Intelligence Failures in Vietnam: 
Suggestions for Reform. The report, the 
sanitized version of which appears in the 
DDRS, analyzed how the U.S. grossly 
underestimated both the strength and 
the intent of the enemy. According to 
Adams, the CIA was totally unprepared 
to handle the Vietnam crisis. Not only 
was the Agency so disorganized that 
crucial reports often went unnoticed, it 
was apparently only barely aware of the 
existence of its principal adversary, the 
Viet Cong Security Force, an organiza- 
tion Adams likens to the Soviet KGB. 

Surprisingly, the CIA also failed in 
espionage. According to Adams’ report, 
it had only a few spies, most of whom 
were in the lower echelon or badly 
placed. Adams also revealed that only a 
few CIA field officers spoke any Viet- 
namese and that most CIA officials sent 
to Vietnam had no more than a couple 
of hours of briefing before arriving at 
their posts. 

At the center of his report was the 
dramatic failure by intelligence to judge 
correctly the scope of the war. The U.S. 
planned its troop deployment to Viet- 
nam on the basis of force ratios between 
the Allies and the Communists. Had 


intelligence realistically estimated the 
Viet Cong instead of juggling figures for 
political purposes, the Government 
might have sent more troops earlier or 
possibly decided not to intervene at all. 
Intelligence neglected to examine ade- 
quately the Communist Party organiza- 
tion - the infrastructure - a mistake 
which Adams called “momentous.” 

The infrastructure was a powerful 
force behind most of the Viet Cong 
activities. The Agency did finally formu- 
late the Phoenix Program to attack the 
infrastructure, but the program was soon 
so overriden with Vict Cong agents that 
it never had a chance to succeed. 

Six memos written in 1966-69 by 
Adams to high-level CIA officials bear 
out the assertions he later made in 
Congress and elsewhere as to how and 
why the CIA badly underestimated the 
strength of irregular Viet Cong forces. 

As recently as 1975, Adams told a 
Congressional committee that U.S. intel- 
ligence insisted on estimating enemy 
strength in South Vietnam at 300,000 
despite his many efforts to prove that in 
fact there were more than 600,000 Viet 
Cong. A direct result of this massive 
miscalculation was the 1968 Tet offen- 
sive, in which 920 Americans died. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL PLANNED FOR 
POSSIBLE USSR ENTRY 
INTO KOREAN WAR 

In 1950, the National Security Coun- 
cil was making plans for the possibility 
that USSR troops might enter the 
Korean War. Soviet entry could lead 
quickly to global war and an end to the 
Administration’s “limited war” concept 
for Korea, according to NSC documents 
now declassified and included in the 
DDRS index. 

An early NSC reaction, should the 
Soviets enter the Korean fighting, was to 
minimize the U.S. commitment in Korea 
and prepare for world war. The deter- 
mination of whether Soviet troops had 
actually entered the war or actually 
intended to enter it, was to be left to the 
President. 

Any retaliation by the U.S. would be 
undertaken in concert with the UN if 
possible and with reference to U.S. 
adherence to existing bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties (none of which covered 
Korea). 

The possibility of the entrance of 
Chinese Communist troops into the 
Korean War was also considered, 
although it was regarded as a less serious 
danger than the Soviets’ possible war 
intentions, according to this group of 
declassified papers. But a later group of 
papers, prepared for the NSC in 1953, 
indicates that debate continued over the 
wisdom of the U.S. maintaining a 
“hands-off’ posture regarding Mainland 
China and Manchuria. 


CIA Study Traces Development of Red 
China's Political Security Apparatus 

ANALYZES CHANGING FORTUNES OF TOP LEADERS 


In 1969, the Central Intelligence 
Agency prepared a restrained, almost 
scholarly analysis of the political 
security apparatus in Communist China. 
The study was issued in two parts, 
designated as POLO XXXV and POLO 
XXXVII. Both have now been released 
in sanitized form and are in the DDRS 
index. 

POLO XXXV traced the security 
apparatus from its primitive beginnings 
in the 1920s, through its development in 
the 1950s when the Communists came 
to power to China, to the in-fighting that 
took place in the early 1960s. POLO 
XXXVII dealt with the purges that 
occurred in the apparatus during the 
Cultural Revolution, the subsequent de- 
cline of the Red Guards and their return 
to prominence in 1969. 

Mao Tse-tung is, of course, the promi- 
nent figure in this detailed chronology; 
even when he is off stage, he is never far 
removed. 

The security apparatus may be de- 
fined in one sense as the entire party- 
government-military structure. But var- 
ious agencies were employed at different 
times to assure continued loyalty to Mao 
through an appropriately responsive 
party organization. 

Mao established his domination of the 
party during the Long March in 1935. As 


early us 1937, lie sought to affirm his 
control by creating the post of chief of 
the security apparatus and appointed 
Kang Sheng, just returned from Moscow, 
to the job. The apparatus surfaced in 
1945 and was restructured several times 
in the years immediately following. 

Purges of “counter-revolutionaries” 
followed in 1950-52. The political 
security apparatus rose and fell in in- 
fluence in the 1950s. In 1956, Mao 
himself appeared to take a “second-line” 
position in the party’s work - second to 
the political security branch. Appointees 
were shuffled and reshuffled. 

By 1962, Mao moved to regain the 
power he apparently had delegated. 
More purges followed, forecasting by 
several years the turmoil of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

The career of Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the 
First Deputy Premier of the People’s 
Republic of China and Chief of Staff of 
the People’s Liberation Army, who 
Sinologists feel is the successor to Chou 
En-lai, is also traced in these POLO 
reports: his emergence in the security 
apparatus in 1952, his rise to power as 
secretary general of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in 1954, and his sub- 
sequent downfall during the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Intelligence Failures in Viet Nam: 

The Documents Behind Sam Adams' Testimony 


In 1969, Adams wrote a 35-page 
report, Intelligence Failures in Vietnam: 
Suggestions for Reform, The report, the 
sanitized version of which appears in the 
DDRS, analyzed how the U.S. grossly 
underestimated both the strength and 
the intent of the enemy. According to 
Adams, the CIA was totally unprepared 
to handle the Vietnam crisis. Not only 
was the Agency so disorganized that 
crucial reports often went unnoticed, it 
was apparently only barely aware of the 
existence of its principal adversary, the 
Viet Cong Security Force, an organiza- 
tion Adams likens to the Soviet KGB. 

Surprisingly, the CIA also failed in 
espionage. According to Adams’ report, 
it had only a few spies, most of whom 
were in the lower echelon or badly 
placed. Adams also revealed that only a 
few CIA field officers spoke any Viet- 
namese and that most CIA officials sent 
to Vietnam had no more than a couple 
of hours of briefing before arriving at 
their posts. 

At the center of his report was the 
dramatic failure by intelligence to judge 
correctly the scope of the war. The U.S. 
planned its troop deployment to Viet- 
nam on the basis of force ratios between 
the Allies and the Communists. Had 


intelligence realistically estimated the 
Viet Cong instead of juggling figures for 
political purposes, the Government 
might have sent more troops earlier or 
possibly decided not to intervene at all. 
Intelligence neglected to examine ade- 
quately the Communist Party organiza- 
tion - the infrastructure - a mistake 
which Adams called “momentous.” 

The infrastructure was a powerful 
force behind most of the Viet Cong 
activities. The Agency did finally formu- 
late the Phoenix Program to attack the 
infrastructure, but the program was soon 
so overriden with Viet Cong agents that 
it never had a chance to succeed. 

Six memos written in 1966-69 by 
Adams to high-level CIA officials bear 
out the assertions he later made in 
Congress and elsewhere as to how and 
why the CIA badly underestimated the 
strength of irregular Viet Cong forces. 

As recently as 1975, Adams told a 
Congressional committee that U.S. intel- 
ligence insisted on estimating enemy 
strength in South Vietnam at 300,000 
despite his many efforts to prove that in 
fact there were more than 600,000 Viet 
Cong. A direct result of this massive 
miscalculation was the 1968 Tet offen- 
sive, in which 920 Americans died. 
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